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ear, ear, air, (1). 

deer, tear, fear. 
ears, ears, airs, (1). 

tears, cares, fears. 
eed, eed, ed, (1). 

need, indeed, stead. 
air, air, ar, (1). 

heir, are, rare. 
urned, urned, orned, (1). 

mourned, returned, discerned. 

bmes, omes, urns, (1). 

roams, foams, comes. 
ung, ung, ong, (1). 

sprung, flung, throng. 
ount, ount, tint, (1). 

fount, front, mount. 
urd, urd, ard, (1). 

heard, preferred, reward. 
own, own, unstressed on, (1). 

town, crown, gonfalon. 
ome, dine, odm, (1). 

home, foam, gloom. 
ong, ong, ting, (1). 

song, long, among. 
ord, ord: unstressed ord or ard, (1). 

accord, lord, Paris-ward. 
iize, iize, ooce, (1). 

use, pursues, truce. 
eeth, eeth, eethe, (1). 

sheath, beneath, seethe. 
tne, tne, oin, (1). 

join, line, design. 
tde, tde, igned, (1). 

untied, bestride, find. 
aim, aim, tne, (1). 

line, cane, dane. 
aid, aid, , (1). 

paid, arraid, - — . 

A. S. Cook. 

University of California. 



THE GERUNDIAL CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 

V. 
The nature of the examples considered up 
to the present time has been such that the 
action of the dependent verb (gerund or infini- 



tive) was performed by a subject in the nomi- 
native case. This necessarily followed from 
the fact that the dependent was joined to a 
finite verb, the latter serving sometimes as a 
mere copula between the subject and the suc- 
ceeding verb, the former at other times deter- 
mining the modality of the action of the latter. 
Considering the origin of the gerund, this last 
must have been its earlier function ; since being 
virtually a noun in an oblique case, it must 
necessarily at first have expressed adverbial 
relations. Gradually it rose, so to speak, in 
dignity and, from the office of a simple modi- 
fier, it became the principle word in the 
sentence — the predicate. II s'en vait corant, 
he goes away running(ly) ; where corant points 
out the manner of going away ; but il vait me 
disant, he is in the act of telling me, or simply, 
he tells me. 

The cases now to be considered belong to a 
different category, in so far that the action of 
the gerund (or infinitive where it can be used) 
is performed by an agent in an oblique case, 
which case is the regime of a verb in a personal 
mood. Constructions of this kind occur with 
words signifying to find, to see, to hear, to feel, 
to perceive, etc., and with/iwr in the sense of 
to cause (to do anything), altho' some special 
remarks will be called for when we come to 
speak of fairc as so used. The Romance 
languages did not originate this construction 
for themselves. It was common in the classi- 
cal languages to construct the present partici- 
ple and infinitive with words of similar import. 
It seems to be a principle of syntax applicable 
to most languagues. The distinction between 
gerund and infinitive, when so constructed, 
is in general terms this : the gerund indicates 
the progress of an action into which that of the 
finite verb falls and always begins before, 
and usually continues after, the completion of 
this verb ; while the infinitive, in such cases as 
it can be employed in, expresses an action, of 
which the speaker perceives the beginning and 
the end. Logically this could only hold good 
of past completed and future time. The use 
of the infinitive with the present tense is incon- 
sistent — a contradiction in terms — except to 
designate habitual action. For instance, we 
should say in English; I saw him go into the 
house ; whereby I should mean : 1st, that I saw 
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him complete the action ; 2d, that I saw him 
performing an act which he began before I 
looked and may have continued after I turned 
away ; but for the present : I see him going in- 
to the house, only ; since, I see him go into the 
house, can only be said of a habit or an action 
indefinitely repeated and would usually be 
accompanied by an adverb indicating the 
habit, etc ; as, I see him go into the house 
every day. However, here, as in otherthings, 
what ought to be is at variance with what 
actually is, and we find a great freedom in the 
use of the infinitive. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of to Jind (meet, come upon, etc.), the in- 
finitive (or some other construction) has gen- 
erally usurped, in the modern languages, the 
place of the gerund, and is used to express both 
completed and continued action, according to 
the construction of the sentence. 

Trouver. 

Ses maisuns truva arses e ses viles ardant, 
E un suen fils truva mort en biere gisant, 
E sa femme e sa gent merveillus duel faisant. 

Roman de Rou, 4104. 
Vint milie chevaliers i troverent seant, 
E sunt vestut de palies e de hermines blans. 

Voyage de Charlemagne, 267. 
Les enfans trueve gisanz soz la valee, 
En seant ierent, s'ont grant joie menee. 

Amis et Amiles. 
Le maillet troverent pendant 
A la port par de devant. 

Le Pelerinage Renart, 93. 

E quand venc un dia, Raimons de Castel 
Rosillon trobet passan Guillem de Cabestaing. 
Bib. der Troub., IX. 

This construction is still preserved, in all its 
freedom, in the modern language : 

Linus venant du ciel sur Pegase, au relai, 
Trouve votre sorci re enfourchant son balai. 

V. Hugo, Religions et Religion, p. 33. 

L'abbe 1 alia rejoindre Jeanne et Gabriel, 
qu'il trouva se promenant avec tristesse dans 
le pare du chateau. 

Alcee Fortier, Gabriel d'Ennerich, p. 23. 
It is, moreover, common to the whole group of 
Romance tongues, as may be illustrated by 
the 46th verse of the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
which has been rendered by them all in the 
same manner. 

Heureux ce serviteur que son mattre trou- 
vera faisant ainsi quand il arrivera. 



Beato quel servitore, il quale il suo signore, 
quando egli verra, trovera facendo cosi. 

Bienaventurado aquel siervo, alcual, cuan- 
do su Sefior viniere, le hallare haciendo asi. 

Bienaventurado aquelle servo, ao qual, 
quando seu Senhor vier, o achar fazendo 
assim. 

Fericirti este servulti acela, pre care, venindtt 
dominulti sen, 'In va afla factadtt asa. 

Luther translated here by the infinitive with- 
out any apparent reason, as it was departing 
from the Greek (or iXSoor 6 uvpioi avrov 
Evpv6f.i ovtodS TcincDvza), and we find him 
using the participle with finden in Marc XIII, 
36 : auf dass er nicht schnell komme und finde 
euch schlafend. The infinitive is not admissi- 
ble in the Romanic languages, as far as my 
observation goes, but is still current in Ger- 
man, its use depending upon certain condi- 
tions, the discussion of which would be out of 
place here. 

Ouir (entendre). 

The gerund or infinitive is indifferently used 
without any appreciable distinction. 
Examples : 

Fors fut la noise et la bataille grans 
Et li hustins mervillous et pesans, 
N'i oissiez nes damedeu tonnant. 

Ch. de Gibert de Metz (Rom. St. I, 464). 
Nus tut C"o veimes ke m Vz recuntant. 

Vie d S. Auban, 1184. 

Et frainte d'armes i avait par tout, que Ten 
n'oist mie Dieu tonant. 

Tr. de Guil. de Tyr, Liv. iv. 

Li arcevesque les ot contrarier. 

Ch. de Roland, 1737. 
Illoec m'assis pour escouter 
Deus dames que j'oi parler. 

Flore et Blanceflor, 44. 
Car adonc aguera om ausit les sens et campanas 
sonar al repiquet. 

Ch. de la Croisade d'Albigeois. 
" Summae Deus clementiae," nel seno 
Del grand' ardore allora udi' cantanco. 

Dante, Purg. XXV, 122. 
E degli uccelli le diverse e tante 
Odo voci cantar dolci e gioconde. 

Vitt. Colonna. 

Le oigo hablando con un hombre desconocido. 
Sauer's Gram, espagnole. 
Astfeltti audi pero tgngra cochetti parisianS 
dic6nd ca a primiit un puitt de gSin3. 

V. Alecsandri. 
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The Wallachian excepted, the modern lan- 
guages seem to avoid the gerund with words 
signifying to hear, and the infinitive or a rela- 
tive clause is used instead. The two following 
examples with entendre, which now usually 
takes the place of the obsolescent ouir, will 
serve to illustrate the use of the infinitive to 
express completed or progressive action. 

J'ai entendu le rossignolet chanter dans son 
langage. Romania, IX, 565. 

Mais tout se tait. Je n'entends rien venir. 

V. Hugo, Hernani. 

It is not pretended, of course, that entendre 
is not constructed with the gerund ; yet it 
does not seem possible to lay down a rule for 
its use. Judging from this sentence : Enten- 
dons maintenant Alcuin signalant a Charle- 
magne les m£mes abus (Haur^au), we might 
probably apply to entendre what further on is 
said of voir. 
Ec outer. 

On 6coutait avec plaisir les jongleurs chan- 
tant les jestes des anciens. 

Paulin Paris, Preface to Guil. de Tyr. 
Voir (with the gerund). 

Jeo vi, dist il, tine mult bele 
Par desus les ewes montant. 

Guil. le Clerc de Normandie. 
Quant le virent en Pair salant. 

Bauduin de Sebourc, B. 397, 8. 
Quant li sires le vit venant, 
Si le salua maintenant 

Li Contes del Graal, B. 166, 17. 
Jeu vos vigui entre los layors penden 
On vos fazian trops grans escarnimens. 

Plainte de Notre Dame, 58. 
E vidi spirt! per la fiamma andando. 

Dante, Purg. XXV., 124. 
Vido al conde paseando 
Y estas palabras le ha dicho. 

Rom. del Cid (Voegelin). 

Diego. 1 Que viste ? 
Sancho. Al gran Fernando, 

Mi vida con mi muerte amenazando. 
G. de Castro, Moc. del Cid, Pt. seg. I, 4. 
Como vereis o mar fervendo acceso 
Co' os incendios dos vossos pelejando. 

Os Lus. II, 54 (also II, 68). 

Cine m'ar videa cutrierdnd orasul cu valiza 
pe spinare, ar cuteza porte a crede eft sint 
vagabond ? 

V. Alecsandri, Hamiana. 
Voir (with the infinitive). 



Quant ele venir ne le voit, 
Tantost arriere s'en retorne. 

Fabliaus des Perdris, B, 293, 24. 

donde il mattin partille, 

Vedendo di lontano fumar le ville. 

Giusto de' Conte Romano. 
Veras despues laspotencias 
Ir valiendo.. .. 

Juan Rufe, 
o gr^o Thebano 



OlHando o ajuntamento Lucitano 
As mouro ser molesto e aborrecido. 



Os Lus. I, 73. 

Occasionally both constructions are found 
in the same sentence : 

Mult veissiez formant issir aronez Normanz 
Querre turneiemens e juste demandanz. 

Roman de Rou, 3357. 
Ed al nome dell' alto Maccabeo 
Vidi muoversi un altro roteando. 

Dante, Pur. XVIII, 41. 
E quand' eo veggio li altri cavalieri 
Arme portare e d'amore parlando. 

Folcacchiero de' Folcacchieri. 

The infinitive is much the more common, 
even where the gerund would be more logical. 
This is especially true of the Old French. It 
would be but reasonable, for instance, to ex- 
pect gisant in the quotation from Guillaume 
d'Orange (B. 65, 18): 

Vivien vit gesir desoz un guet 
Desoz un abre qu'est foillus et ramez. 

For Guillaume did not see Vivien lie down 
but saw him already in that posture {lying), as 
any other man would, without doubt, have 
been who had had his body pierced with fifteen 
wounds, from any one of which (the old 
romancer naively adds) an emir would have 
died. 

What was said with reference to the current 
construction with verbs signifying to hear, 
holds, with some little modification, of verbs 
meaning to see. 

The Wallachian, which is generally more 
varied in its syntax than the other members of 
its group, makes very free use of the gerund. 
Of thirty odd instances noted in the Bible, the 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese translate by 
the infinitive or a relative clause, while the 
Wallachian invariably employs the gerund. 
This is strictly in accordance with the rule laid 
down by the grammarians — the Italian gerund 
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being excluded by the grammatical dictum, 
that the gerund should always refer to the sub- 
ject ; while for the Portuguese and Spanish the 
infinitive is to be preferred (unless the idea of 
duration is to be made very prominent), and 
always where the principle verb is in a past 
tense or the object is a noun. The Wallachian, 
however, is not trammeled by any such restric- 
tions, provided the thought is clearly ex- 
pressed. It is this latter point which deter- 
mines, to a great extent, the syntax of the ger- 
und in all these languages. The Italian has 
probably not gained anything by its rigorous 
exactness. In such cases as those cited from 
the Divina Commedia and in the one follow- 
ing, from Vittoria Colonna, there could be no 
possible misunderstanding and, consequently, 
there is no good reason why the construction 
should have fallen under the ban of the gram- 
marian. 

Ed a mirar i lor pill cari armenti 
Pascendo insieme far piacevol guerra. 

It must be admitted, however, that the rule 
often prevents ambiguity in a very neat way. 
Separated from its context, the following stanza 
from Metastasio's canzonetta, La Potenza, 
might present some difficulty, since giungendo 
could logically be taken either with quanti or 
with the subject of vedrai. The possible mis- 
understanding is obviated by applying the rule. 

Quanti vedrai giungendo 
Al nuovo tuo soggiorno, 
Quanti venirti intorno 
A offrirti amore e fe. 

The same ambiguity is avoided in : 

Ch'amor quest' occhi lagrimando chuida. 

Petrarca. 

The French easily evades the difficulty by 
the use of en before the gerund : En arrivant 
a ton nouveausejour combien de personnes tu 
verras &c. En with the gerund always express- 
ing adverbial relations, it can never take the 
place of an adjective clause and must conse- 
quently affect the action of the principal verb 
and not its object. 

At the present day the construction in 
French with verbs of seeing and synonymous 
import is dependent upon conditions more 
easily felt than defined. It would be rash to 
make the rule a general one ; because this 
would leave full scope for a promiscuous use 



of the gerund, which would not coincide with 
practice. I believe that a rule formulated 
somewhat as follows would serve as a pretty 
safe guide : namely, the gerund occurs more 
frequentlywith a verb in a past tense and that 
in any case it should have an object or some 
phrase to modify its action. 

J'ai vu les vents grondant sur les moissons 
superbes. 

Delille. 
Les moines et les preiendus savants ne 
virent dans cet obscur Stranger qu'un aventu- 
rier cherchant fortune de ses chimeres. 

Lamartine. 
lis en ifitaient la quand des paysans les aper- 
curent marchant cSte a cote dans l'enclos. 

Saintine. 
Je les vois cherchant a deviner des enigmes 
sans mots et je les aide a s'embrouiller. 

George Sand. 
Je me d£fie de la dialectique, quand je vois 
l'esprit humain tournant sur lui-meme. 

Nisard. 

La famille en pSlit et vit en fremissant 
Dans la poudre du greffe un potte naissant 

Boileau. 

II contemplait la forme svelte et Elegante 
de la jeune fille traversant la cour au bras du 
docteur. 

X. de Montepin. 

Je t'ai vu la griffonant sur ton genou et 
chantant dSs le matin. 

Beaumarchais. 
Sentir. 

The construction of this verb, which falls 
under the same rubric as other verbs of per- 
ception, has been noted in a few instances ; 
but considered either with reference to modern 
or early usage, it does not call for any special 
discussion which has not already been covered 
by the remarks on other verbs of this class. 
We need to stop, therefore, to notice only a 
few examples. 

Quant il nous senti venans, il toucha en fuie. 
Joinville, Hist, de S. Louis, ch. c. 

Voltando sentirei le gi outre grame. 

Dante, Purg. XYiI, 4 2. 
Y que con el deseo agoni2ando 
Morir me siento de la misma suerte. 

Anonymous, 15th Cent. 

And in the modern languages : 

Mais il la sentit menteuse, incapable de se 
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garder, se donnant aux amis, aux passants, en 
bonne bete nee pour vivre sans chemise. 
Zola, Nana, p. 474. 

La pauvre femme se sentit litteralement 
mourir. 

X. de Montepin. 

Epopea nella quale si sente palpitare il euore 
di tutto un popolo. 

Nuova Antologia, Sec. Ser. XXIV, 385, 
Faire. 

Our attention will now be claimed by faire, 
which occurs with verbals in -ant, and which, 
as already observed, requires special consid- 
eration. It may be stated at the outset that 
this construction has been found only in early 
French and Provencal and is probably pecu- 
liar to these languages. And again, its total 
absence from some authors is somewhat re- 
markable ; while others use it only with en- 
tendant, which usually, tho' not always, may 
be translated by the passive voice. This fact, 
together with the observation that certain 
combinations of the -ant forms with the pre- 
positions a, de, par, etc, were also susceptible 
of a passive rendering, attracted my attention 
quite early in my researches and led me to 
conclude that not only the Latin present parti- 
ciple and gerund, but also the gerundive (par- 
ticiple in -dus) were, in some instances, hidden 
under these verbals in -ant; further, that the 
construction of the gerund with faire, regard- 
ed from the standpoint of its origin, not being 
natural, the construction was probably refer- 
able to the gerundive ; and, finally, that the 
fact of its appearing with an active force and 
governing a case was effected through analogy 
and confusion with the gerund and active par- 
ticiple. That is, if what has been assigned as 
the probable cause of the inflexion of the 
Wallachian gerund be true, it is the same pro- 
cess of passing from a passive to an active 
meaning. In Merovingian Latin, too, we have 
instances in which the passivity of the partici- 
ple in -dus was overlooked and it was allowed 
to govern a case. In the " foca monachorum" 
we read : quis asinam persiquendum renum 
invenet? i. e. quis asinam persequens regnum 
invenit? There can be no doubt, I think, that 
this is the proper interpretation ; and the case 
is not an isolated one ; for in the same collec- 
tion is found a similar interchange of functions 



of the two parts of speech : quis vivindum 
seculum vicit? Now, whether vivindum be 
here construed with quis or seculum, it has 
the same force, that of vivens. 

Returning now to the French and Proven- 
cal, let us illustrate what has been said by 
analyzing a few sentences. 

Ainsi li fait la vielle entendant la favele. 

Berte aus Grans Pie's, 2079. 

Et ces choses vous rementoif-je pour vous 
faire entendant aucune chose qui offierent a 
ma matiere. 

Joinville, S. Louis, ch. XL. 
f.i in the first of these examples is a dative, 
and vous, in the second, may be so taken like- 
wise ; and they might be turned into Latin, 
root for root, in this way : 

Illi facit vetula intendendam fabulam ; and 

vobis facere intendendas aliquas unas 

causas etc. 

But the Latin gerundive comes out much 
plainer in cases where a preposition is used 
with the verbal in -ant. 

Des qu'a l'eue de Diepe nus irum esluignant, 
Mais jeo ferrai anceis a cele eue passant. 

Roman de Rou, 3806, 

That is: ad (ab) ecce-illam aquam passandam. 

Sire, on me fait a entendant (ad intenden- 
dum) que vous aves une fille &c. 

Henri de Valenciennes, ch. IX. 
If, in the following example from the Trans- 
lation of Guillaume de Tyr, le is to be taken 
for an accusative, as the form usually is, en- 
tendant is then active. 

Mes cil anions le decent trop malement, qui 
entendant le fit que il serait patriarchies.* 

Other similar constructions are not infre- 

* The admission of the gerundive in early French offers a 
satisfactory explanation of the construction in Tartuffe, I, 1, 
now a very common expression and one which, tho' an evident 
difficulty in modern syntax, is passed over in silence by the 
grammars. 

Et l'on sait qu'elle est prude a son corps defendant. 
By turning this into the Latin : ad suum corpus defenden- 
dum, we at once see a reason for the construction and the diffi- 
culty vanishes. The expression, therefore, originally meant, 
as it still does : en se defendant contre une attaque ; the 
other meaning? now attaching to it, such as, a contre-cceur, 
avec repugnance etc., are derivative. The translator of Guil- 
laume de Tyr uses an equivalent in Liv. II, ch. 2, where in 
answer to Godefroiz, the king says : 

Si y meismes la main comme efforcid, sur nous defendant. 
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quently met, which are capable of being re- 
solved into the Latin gerundive, as : 

Dont il lessa au roy, par pais faisant (per pa- 
cem faciendam) la contee de Augo. 

Joinville, ch. XVI. 

Et bien voient ke se il par sens u par engen 
u par treuage donnant (per tributaticum don- 
andum) n'entrent en la chite\ 

Henri de Valenciennes, ch. XVI. 
And so in Joinville (ch. CX) : par grant treu 
rendant (per grande tributum reddendum). 

Turning now to this sentence from Guil- 
laume de Tyr (Liv. XI, ch. 10) : 

Et ceus qui ne s'en voudroient issir fesoient 
remanoir seurement en leur teneures par ren- 
dant une resnable somme d'avoir, — we seethe 
construction has either become active or so 
ambiguous in point of syntax that it could 
hardly fail to be taken as such. 

If we compare the above phrases with nu- 
merous infinitive constructions, we shall have 
an additional proof of a phenomenon already 
discussed at some length, namely, the con- 
stant interchange of verbals va-ant with the in- 
finitives, without any apparent difference in 
meaning or function. In Ville-Hardouin 
we have many instances of the construction 
in question. 

Et mistrent grant paine a la ville prendre, 
(ch. XCI), which is evidently represented by 
the Latin, ad villain prehendendam. And so 
in ch. XII: mais nos ne somes mie tant de 
gent que par nos passage paier poons les lor 
attendre — a construction, which, in the pas- 
sages above cited from Joinville and Henri de 
Valenciennes, we found explicable by a parti- 
ciple derived from the Latin gerundive or par- 
ticiple in -dus. 

This will suffice, I think, to show that the 
force of the gerundive construction partially, 
at least, survived among the early French and 
Provencal speaking people and brought about 
the construction above canvassed ; altho' it is 
more than probable that they were unconscious 
of this, owing to the identity of form with the 
gerund and present active participle. And it 
was likely this identity of form which led to 
its being merged into the other verbals in -ant 
and apparently becoming active in force. 

A few other examples collected, possibly 
show this active force a little more clearly 



than those already given, and I set them down 
here as additional proof. 

Car por fol sembleir 

Me font ci] fauls proiant d'ameir. 

Guiot de Provins (Wackernagel XV). 
Renarz mist l'aive sor le feu 
Et la fist trestot boillant. 

Roman de Renart, B. 209, 9. 
E vuelh tenir autre viatge 
On restaure so que m'a fag perden. 

Cadenet. 
Tant estet enviro lo lor assetjamens 
Tro grans cocha de fam fetz celz dedins rendens. 

Peire de Corbiac, B. 213, 22. 
Olhs de merce, boca de chanzimen, 
Nulhs horn nous ve que nol fassatz jauzen. 

Peire Vidal, Song 44 (B.'s ed. 1857). 
Not fazas ardit ne prezan 
Ne ton cor non aviles tan. 
Daude de Pradas, Four card. Virtues (Stickney's ed.). 

With the exception of a son corps defendant, 
all the constructions noticed under the head- 
ing of /aire have dropt into desuetude or 
shaded off into other constructions still bear- 
ing an affinity with the original. A la ville 
prendre, for instance, would find its modern 
offspring in : a prendre la ville; par pais fai- 
sant in: en faisant la paix; and par trevage 
donnant in : en donnant (pay ant) le tribnt.* 

The direct objects of the verbs avoir, lais- 

* It is proper to state that I was anticipated in the above 
explanation by Mr. N. de Wailly in his " Memoiresurlalan- 
gue de Joinville," and that Prof. Adolf Todler (Vermischte 
Beitrage ?ur Franziisischen Grammatik), Paul Klemenz 
(Der syntactische Gebrauch des Participium Praesentis und 
des Gerundiums im Altfranz ; 'sischen) and others have ex- 
pressed their belief in the erroneousness of this theory, but 
not, as it seems to me, on sufficient grounds. Prof. Tobler 
bases his objections, in the main, on the fact that many cases 
of this special -ant construction are no more easily explained 
by assuming them to come from the participle in -dies than 
from the present active participle, and further that, where 
the accompanying noun is feminine, we should expect- 
-endam, -andavi to produce -ande and not -ant, the form al- 
ways found. As an answer to the latter part of this statement 
it is relevant to remark that, as -ando, -endo, -antem, -entevi, 
all through the law of analogy, wore away into-rt«r\ it hardly 
seems a violation of this law, but rather a natural proceeding, 
to put -andum, -andam, -endum,-endam, together with their 
plural forms, all in the same category, especially as they are 
all, to a certain extent, functional equivalents in syntax. 
Replying to the first of Tobler's objections, I will say that I 
for my part, in arguing for the gerundive, do not pretend that 
its admission will clear away all the difficulties; my thesis 
simply is, that the gerundive, as well as the gerund and 
present active participle, was operative in producing thc-ant 
constructions. As the forms were confused, it is not remark- 
able that the syntax should have met with a similar fate. 
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ser, tenir, guerpir and some others may be 
accompanied by the verb in -ant to express a 
state or condition existing at the time of the 
action of the principle verb. 

Et le lessierent gisant sur une table. 

Joinville, ch. XXXVIII. 

Pur mort le guerpissent en sabelum gisant 
Charoinne le tenent sans alme enfreidissant. 

Vie de S. Auban, 845. 
La dame ot lors le cuer joiant. 

Flore et Blanceflor, 1065. 
Qu 1 us fis jois capdel' em nais 
Qnem te jauzent en gran doussor. 

Peire Vidal, Song 22 (B.'s ed. 1857.) 

The verbal in -ant is also used after interjec- 
tions. 

Es-le-vus relevant 

E le flot tut sechi, dunt cist vunt Deu loant. 

Vie de S. Auban, 1157. 
Ast vus venant de deu ndeil. 

Brandan's Voyage, 580 (Rom. St. I. 573). 
Es vous par le chemin errant 
Mon seignor Renart le goupil. 

B. 266, 12. 

But here, as in so many other cases, the in- 
finitive may likewise be used. The nature of 
the interjection places it in the same category 
with verbs of seeing, beholding, etc. and of 
course the same construction is to be expected 
in both cases. 

Ves les armes reluire : tons li cuers m'en esclaire, 

Jehan Bodel, B. 310, 26. 
Ay filh, tan vos vech malmenar. 

Plainte de Notre Dame. 40. 

Samuel Garner. 
Annapolis, Md. 



THE VERB to fell. 
Whether the economy of our language will 
for many more generations continue to demand 
an expenditure of effort — with large classes of 
persons it is an effort of only partial success, 
with others the failure is complete — for main- 
taining in use with proper distinction the 
couplets to lie, to lay and to sit, to set, is a 
question upon which some may be disposed to 
speculate. In the case of to fall, to fell, we 
have a somewhat different problem, from the 
circumstance of a natural restriction, more or 
less complete for common speech, of the use 
of to fell to regions of particular industries and 
occupations. I should be pleased if some of 
the friends of this Journal who may find it con- 



venient to make observations in any of the 
extensive lumber districts of the country, would 
report the woodman's use of to fall and to fell, 
for I have a suspicion that in some places to fell 
has entirely disappeared, leaving to the in- 
transitive form the burden of a double service. 
This suspicion is based upon my recent obser- 
vation in a large axe manufacturing establish- 
ment, where I discovered the trade name for 
one variety of axes to be the " Falling Pattern 
(For Pacific Coast Trade)," and of another the 
" Puget Sound Falling Pattern." 

James W. Bright. 



THE PRONOUNS IN THE OLD DAN- 
ISH ' TOBIAE KOMEDIE: 

In the Modern Language Notes for May, 
the personal pronouns occurring in the 'Tobiae 
Komedie ' were briefly discussed. In the 
present paper the rest of the pronouns in that 
work will be treated in somewhat the same 
way. Many of the pronouns are represented 
so incompletely in the text, that it has in some 
cases been found inexpedient to treat them in 
paradigms. The personal pronouns are the 
most complete and satisfactory, and show the 
most interesting phonetic changes. Many of 
these might profitably be compared with cor- 
responding forms in Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English, but that study must be reserved for 
later treatment by itself. For a consideration 
of the earlier forms of hand and hnn reference 
may be made to O. Kalkar's 'Ordbog,' the 
last issue of which almost completes the letter 
h. In the present paper this valuable diction- 
ary has occasionally been used to explain the 
derivation of some of the pronominal forms, 
especially of the indefinites. 

The worker in the Old Danish field constant- 
ly finds himself hampered by the want of a 
grammar. The paradigms have never been 
systematically developed, and the difficulties 
in the way of any comparative work are in- 
creased greatly by the lack of a complete 
dictionary. When Kalkar's dictionary is 
finished the task will be very much lightened. 
The scope of the present paper and of the pre- 
ceding one is necessarily limited, since only 
one text is studied, and the results are not to 
be regarded as explaining thoroughly the 
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